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AMNESTY FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 


.The release of the political prisoners by the President came just at 
the moment when the Department of Christian Social Service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of which the Very Reverend Charles N. Lathrop is Executive 
Secretary, was prepared to submit to the White House a new petition calling for 
unconditional amnesty, signed by a majority of the House of Bishops, Sixty- 
eight names were signed to the petition, all bishops of the Episcopal Church. 
Upon the announcement of the President’s action Dean Lathrop transmitted the 
petition to him as an expression of appreciation and an evidence of approval. 
It is perhaps significant that the special commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to advise him concerning this matter included but one military man. The 
other two members were Bishop Brent and Hon. Newton D. Baker, the former of 
whom has long been an open advocate of amnesty, while of Mr. Baker’s position 
there could be little doubt. 


OUR FAILURE TO MOVE AGAINST THE TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


A NEW YORK TIMES editorial under date of December 12, reviews the part 
of the United States in the proposal of the nations to restrict traffic in 
arms, The whole matter began with the protocol of St, Germain, which was drawn 
up with the assistance of three Americans: Frank L. Polk, Henry White and 
Tasker Bliss. This protocol aimed at “an adequate solution of the arms traffic 
question on a world wide basis" and it was framed with the cooperation of the 
American Peace Commission. The United States, however, did not ratify the 
protocol and the Council of the League of Nations asked the government of the 
United States in a letter dated in November, 1922 for a way to cooperate in the 
matter. This letter was not answered by the government of the United States 
until June, 1923, when a letter was sent expressing cordial sympathy with the 
effort to restrict arms but pointing out our inability to approve the provi- 
sions of the convention. (However, the acting President of the League of Na- 
tions in May, 1923 called attention to the fact that our failure to ratify makes 
ratification by other nations impossible.) The League in another letter asked 
the government of the United States to criticize the terms of the convention 
of St. Germain and to make con8tructive proposals. Our reply which was sent 
to the American Minister to Switzerland for informal transmission to the Secre- 
tary of the League contains references to evidences of our historic interest 
in restricting arms traffic but notes certain objections, including "the ina- 
bility of our government to impose penalties applicable to private arms pro- 
ducing concerns." But another objection is that the convention is so tied up 
with the League of Nations that we cannot ratify because we are not in the 
League. Now acting President Branting of the League has sent a polite letter 
to the government of the United States noting our objections to the convention 
but also reminding that we have not made positive proposals to deal with the 
matter, He also invites us to cooperate in the draft of a convention that may 
be acceptable. It appears that there is now the opportunity for. the government 
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of the United States to demonstrate if it has any will to deal with the matter. 


SOME AVERAGE INCOMES IN AMERICA 


The Department of Commerce has made public a national summary of the 
reports made by manufacturing establishments in tha United States to the Census 
Bureau. The figures cover the years 1914, 1919 and 1921. In the last named 
year over 8,000,000 people were employed in nearly 200,000 establishments hav- 
ing annual products valued at more than $5,000, One-eighth of these employes 
were salaried, the rest, wage earners. According to this report the wage 
earners before the war received an average annual income of $590, as compared 
with $1,180 in 1921, The salaried workers received before the war an average 
annual wage of $1,320, and in 1921, $2,250. ‘The saiaries of the "white-collar" 
workers had evidently increased 70 per cent above the pre-war figures, whereas 
the wages of the lower grade workers had increased 100 per cent. ‘he average 
factory owner before the war had left, after paying his labor and buying his 
material, $23,100 to apply as interest on his debts, to serve us return on his 
investment, and to represent profit. In 1921 the average factory owner, on the 
game basis, had $36,200. This was an increase of 57 per cent. 


Available figures for agricultural labor are not so comprehensive and 
are -ot quite comparable. In 1918, according to data from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for December 1922, 
(page 31) the average wage of the male farm laborer by the month was $21.38 with 
board, or at the rate of $256.56 per year, while in 1921 the average monthly 
cash wage was $30.14 and the yearly rate $361.68. These figures represent a 
rough increase of less than 50%. Tho same number of the LABOR REVIEW (page 33) 
gives data comparing the carnings of farm labor with those of industrial labor 
for the year 1918, as compiled by the Congressional Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry. These data indicate "that for the year 1918 the average annual 
earnings of regular farm hands, including board and lodging, were $590, as com- 
pared with $1,094, a1] industries; $1,280, mining; $1,147 factories; etc." In 
the "Study of Income in the United States", second volume, 1909 to 1919, by the 
staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research, page 290, appears the state- 
ment that, assuming farm laborers receive about 45% of their total income in 
other forms than money, "this assumption imputes a lower earning power to farm 


laborers than to any other class, which is in accord with what seem to be the 
facts." 


ONE BIG RURAL COOPERATIVE? 


The headlines have proclaimed the fact that a single prune cost a mil- 
lion marks in Germany. There is real grief in California over this fact as 
well as in Germany. Europe has always imported large amounts of American dried 
and canned fruit. In 1921, for instance, half the California apricot crop was 
exported to German speaking countries. ‘There has been in recent years a tre- 
mendous expansion of farming all through the “sun-kissed" State. Growers ac- 
Customed to handsome returns, made larger because of their strong cooperative 
Organization, have put more and more high priced land under cultivation. But 
the year 1923 ends with tremendous carry-overs of all the deciduous fruits, and 
@very prospect of a record-breaking crop in 1924. The fruit growers, there- 
fore, are facing a situation comparable to that which exists in wheat. They 
have, however, one asset the wheat farmers have lacked — national cooperative 
Commodity marketing associations. They know also that at a time of over-pro- 
duction the cooperatives are likely to compete with one another. The solution 
_ of this problem California sees not in a life or death struggle, but in more 
§ G0Operation. The call has gone out for new sales methods and especially for 
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"e distributors’ clearing house of all distributing agents, wherein no individ- 
ual agency need sacrifice its prerogatives beyond a regulatory degree for the 
benefit of the trade as a whole." This means nothing less than a super-cooper- 
ative, a sort of one big union, or a sort of farmers’ trust. By this method 
California may seek a way out of her agricultural depression. 


SEPARATING RELIGION AND PIETY 


"Solid religion, unadulterated with legalism", is what a certain Detroit 
layman wants, according to the LITERARY DIGEST for December 8, and failing to 
get it he has withdrawn from the church, According to press reports he ex- 
presses the feeling of a large number of business men who believe that the 
church is not a “political forum", but that its function is to preach repen- 
tance, forgiveness and brotherly love." The church he has in mind “would be a 
church in which you would be scolded every Sunday for being bad, and praised 
for being good, and in which no propaganda of the Anti-Saloon League or any 
other organization would be disseminated." Opposed to this is the majority of 
clerical opinion. The executive secretary of the Detroit Council of Churches, 
is quoted as saying that the Church is not fulfilling its mission if it lets up 
one whit in its attack on men and policies inimical to the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth, "It is just as much the Church’s business to destroy the 
liquor evil as to preach the Gospel." However, the difference of opinion is 
not limited to business men nor the clergy. The Detroit newspapers evidence 
the same divergence of opinion. The NEWS says that the point where this layman 
diverges from his church "is the point where the church leaves the field of good 
citizenship in its fundamentals and enters the very dangerous one of particu- 
larizing on personal conduct in specific issues." The Detroit FREE PRESS in- 
sists that if one maintains "that the clergy should not urge enforcement of, and 
Obedience to, the Eighteenth Amendment, then logically he must. protest against 
recital or exposition of the extremely legalistic Ten Commandments in the 
churches. It is unfortunate that there are sensationalists in the pulpit, but 
it would be an almost infinitely more unfortunate thing if priests and ministers 
as a whole were to go to the other extreme, shirk all discussion of moral and 
civic matters, and maintain that they have no responsibility for the sort of 
laws that are passed or the manner in which law is administered." 


THE FARMERS’ CONTROVERSY WITH THE BANKS 


At the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science, Senator S. W. 
Brookhart of Iowa made very specific charges against the Federal Reserve Board 
whom he accused of forcing a thirty-two billion dollar deflation upon the farmer 
as against one of only eighteen billion for all other business. The Senator 

did not give the sources of these figures. 


The bankers’ view of the situation was expressed by Dr. W. F. Gephart, 
Vice-President of the First National Bank of St. Louis. Dr. Gephart gave a 
Clear-cut appraisal of the situation, admitting the justice in some of the 
criticism of the bank by farmers. One trouble, he said, with American agricul- 
ture in certain sections has been land speculation. Farm lands and buildings 
Were valued at sixteen billion in 1900 and at sixty-six billion twenty years 
later, according to Census reports. Harned increment and the value of new farms 
brought under cultivation cannot alone account for this tremendous increase, 
Speculation is the answer. Land prices, not credit, is the basic problem, in 
the more prosperous regions. At the same time Dr. Gephart averred that the com- 
mercial banks cannot meet the problem of agricultural credit for they must keep 
their funds liquid whereas the farmer needs long time credit and his assets are 
"frozen", When the farmer desires credit most there is least liquidity in his 
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assets, Agriculture must be financed by investment bankers. The Federal Land 
Banks are a beginning in this direction. 


BANKRUPTCY AMONG FARMERS OF THE NORTHWEST 


At the time of these addresses, Mr. John H, Rich of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Minneapolis, made public the results of a study in the northwestern 
grain area which it is claimed covered 388,242 farms. Fifty-two per cent of 
these are devoted wholly or chiefly to grain raising. Mr. Rich points out that 
about 20,000 farmers in the five states studied had been forced into bankruptcy, 
abandonment or such serious involvement as to make either of these contingencies 
imminent, The proportion of failures to total number of farms is 17.7 per cent 
in Montana, 10.5 per cent in North Dakota, but only 2.8 per cent in northern 
Michigan which has suffered least, Half the men who have failed are reported 
to be without previous farming experience and it is contended that the failures 
as a whole were among the least desirable class. Some social students are in- 
clined to question, however, whether the failure of one farmer in every six as 
in Montana or even one in thirteen as in South Dakota — a figure which is also 
the average for the region — could occur without other and less advantageous com- 
gunity results than the removal of the least desirable class from a given area. 


THE "YOUTH MOVEMENT“ IN AMERICA 


(The material here offered was supplied by one of the best informed leaders of 
the movement in this country.) 


It was scarcely two and a half years ago that the phrase "Youth Move- 
a ment" was introduced into the United States. At that time the term became — 
public by way of two or three magazine articles dealing chiefly with the devel- 
opment and activities of young people in Germany, At first, we read for the 
most part of youth in rather romantic terms -- youth in revolt against Prussian 
civilizations youth escaping from the city to the freedom of the country; youth 
dancing, singing, But of the national and cultural background from which these 
various manifestations sprang, we were given little information and, subsequent- 
ly, we have had difficulty in understanding the true meaning of this sudden 
seething of youth since the war, The fact is that not only Germany, but almost 
every European country has a body of youth which to a large extent is aroused 

to its social responsibility -- that is, young people who realize that they are 
living parts of the present world, and that they must educate themselves to the 
facts and the problems of the present, past, and future, 


In studying these so-called “Youth Movements" we find that they assume 
an infinity of points of view and modes of expression, many conflicting even 
among themselves, It is found also that this awakening (with the probable ex- 
Ception of Germany) is restricted to a minority of what one can call the youth 
of each nation, The significant fact is that the minority is so large, and 
that the awakening is so intense, In Holland, for instance, there isa "Youth 
Movement" almost entirely religious or ethical, It comprises a Liberal Relig- 
ious group open to almost all creeds; a student Christian group; and the Prac- 
tical Idealists Association, In addition there are many small groups -- League 
Of Religious Anarcho-Communists, anti-tobacco and anti-alcohol societies, and 
hundreds of individuals devoted to kindred ideals. The movement is similarly 


diversified in other countries; each awakening is characteristically national 
in expression and background. 


Perhaps the nearest one can get to an understanding of it is in an ex- 
planation of the German word "Bewegung" which as the combination "Jugendbewegung" 
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we have translated freely, "Youth Movement". The word "Bewegung" does not 

mean "movement" in the American sense, It does not involve an organization 
with defined creed or purpose, an office, typewriters, field workers, etc. "Be- 
wegung" is the motion of the sea — rising, falling, changing. "Jugendbewegung" 
is youth spontaneously in motion. “Youth Movement” therefore is a general term 
for young people spontaneously in motion as live parts of their own countries 
and the world. It is youth questioning, searching, acting, on an extended 
scale. It is good and bad, but distinctly positive rather than negative. To 
those within it, it seems the creative embryo of a Renaissance. 


Is there a "Youth Movement" in the United States? That is, is there 
such a determined awakening of American young people? The answer is, yes and 
no; mostly no. There is great fear of change, and little daring to face square- 
ly a social, religious, or even civic problem. Many organizations, groups, and 
individuals are handling our young people in one way or another. Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts; Y.M.C.A and Y.W.C.A.3 Ku Klux Klan and commercial interests 
pushing, pulling, moulding the mass of damp clay. Spontaneity is limited to 
bold, scattered individuals. Our youth is not "in motion". 


Yet there are signs of a beginning. They are most evident among col- 
lege students, who for the past three years have been showing increased symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction with the education offered to them. Within these three 
years, America has seen the birth of some seven or eight individual journals of 
Opinions it has seen the formation of several small student religious groupst 
it has felt just the suggestion of greater student interest in labor and inter- 
national relations; and it has witnessed the formation and early struggle of 
The National Student Forum. At present the Forum is the largest and most ex- 
tensive spontaneous youth manifestation in the United States. It is an organ- 
ization of students (under student control) who have an intense, open-minded 
interest in our civilization. Its aim is to make education a vital experience 
in American student lives; and to cultivate the critically constructive, in- 
guiring mind in the soil of intellectual honesty. A number of criticisms have 
been directed to the Youth Movement during recent months but it appears that 
little effort has boen made hitherto to understand its aims and purposes, 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE TRADE 


Some idealists in the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement hope that inter- 
national cooperative trade will be the basis of a lasting internationalism. 
For this reason, they are working for the extension of commerce between cooper- 
&tives of various nationalities, Leonard Woolf points out that this develop- 
ment is urgent from another viewpoint — in some of the European countries, even 
before the war, it was evident that "the limits of cooperative progress were 
already in sight, unless the cooperative system could be extended on a large 
Bcale to foreign trade." (Fabian Society Tract No. 201, London, International 
Cooperative Trade.) With the growth of the number of cooperators during and 
after the war in England, Germany, and other countries, it appears that the or- 
dinary business of supplying the members’ requirements will be considerably 
hindered unless the great cooperative agencies go into international exchange 
of manufactured or partly manufactured goods and into importing and exporting 
_ food and raw materials on a large scale. A beginning has been made but only 

in so small a way as to be of little assistance. For instance, some of the 
large cooperative wholesalers have had agents or depots abroad. Some of them 
have made joint purchases of food or raw materials. There has been some direct 
@xchange between a cooperative in one nation and one in another. 
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Some of the new steps recommended by Woolf are (1) that "practically 
all purchases by national wholesale societies in foreign markets in Europes 
should be made through the wholesale society in the country in which the pur- 
chase is made” (2) that direct trade between agricultural and city consumer co- 
operatives be developed at once; (3) that new machinery be created to carry on 
international trade, particularly an information bureau, an international buy- 
ing agency, an international wholesale society and an international cooperative 
bank. The first two of these are recommended as immediate enterprises. 


THE BRITISH PUBLISHERS TRUST 


In the December 1 issue of this Service we reviewed an article on the 
British Press by Norman Angell in the LONDON NATION. Mr. Angell continues nis 
discussion in the November 17 number by calling attention to the significance 
of the recent merger of the seventeen newspapers owned by the Rothermere and 
Hulton interests. He had previously called attention to a sort of "Gresham’s 
law" in the newspaper world — that the bad scems to drive out the good. Now he 
thinks as a result of the big amalgamation this law will not o,erate so strong- 
ly because some competition will be eliminated. But it will operate. "There 

are rival publishing concerns quite ready to jump into the daily newspaper 
field if any neglect on the part of the trust to pander to some overwhelming 
public folly should offer an opportunity". Newspapers not in this combination 
formed by Lord Rothermere, who is a brother of the late Lord Northcliffe, and 

the Hulton group are fiying the signal "Not in the Trust". 


There are already evidonce., Mr. Angel) relates, of the great control 
over “pinion which a newspaper trust may exercise, "On October Zsrd there was 
de’ivered in London, by a man whose name is familiar throughout the whole of 
the Empire, a pronouncement which was the forewarning or notification of a pro- 
found change in world policy, in the attitude of America to Europe, of Britain 
to her late enemy. A fortnight after its delivery it was still being sold by 
tens of thousands as a pamphlet in the streets of every city in the country; 
within twelve hours of its delivery the Forsign Office of every great Powcr was 
gware of it, and, incidentally, about a million persons are supposed to have 
heard it by broadcasting. But because it did not happen to accord with the 
particular ‘stunt' the Trust was running at the moment, the monopoly’s princi- 
pal newspaper (1,700,000 circulation) gave on its main news page exactly five 
lines to it, tucking a very brief half-column summary of it away on a back 
page. That no such treatment was justified on its news merits the ‘Mail’ 

(which is in the trust) itself admitted the next day by devoting its leading 
Qrticle to it. If the speech had happened to be in accord with the Trust 'pol- 
icy' it would have been splashed all over the paper on the first day." 


Mr. Angell also charges that the policy of the "Mail", which was former- 
ly open to all views and built up a large circulation, frequently publishing 
Signed articles opposing its own editorial stand, has now been abandoned by 

the Rothermere interests. THE SOCIALIST REVIEW says this merger “marks one 
More stage in the process of syndicating the British Press" and that the seven- 
teen papers in the trust will be "anti-Socialist and anti-Labor." 


& AUSTRALIA’S LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 


An article on Australia’s form of government, with some significant 
Comparisons with the zovernment of the United States of America, written by Dr. 
Prank Bohn, appears in the NEW YORK TIMES for December 9, "The Australian Con- 
Stitution may be easily traced to three sources. The principle of responsible 
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‘government, which implies a Ministry wholly dependent upon the party in power, 
is taken directly from the British Constitution. But the general form and char- 
acter of the document are American. It provides for a Senate, a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Federal judiciary. The nation is made up of States, not Pro- 
vinces. It is perfectly evident upon first reading that those who wrote that 
Constitution intentionally took far more from our fundamental law than from the 
British. The purely Australian element is that chapter which lays the ground- 
work of a vast system of national social legislation. This last derives from 
the social conditions and the social mind of Australasia, and is Australia’s 


most important contribution to political science as well as to constitutional 
law." 


This blending of ideas has resulted in a government which as described 
by Dr. Bohn, has the following chief characteristics: First, there is a check 
on the powers of the Senate, the Governor-General having the power to dissolve 
both houses if the Senate twice within three months rejects a law originating in 
the lower house. Second, Australia’s Federal government is probably the strong- 
est in the world, the constitution delegating much larger powers to the Federal 
Government than our own, for instance. Third, the ministry is entirely depen- 
dent, as in England, on the majority in the lower house. The leaders of the 
majority party select the Premier who is merely given his formal appointment by 
the Governor-General. Australia and England have not, as James Bryce pointed 
out, a cumbersome government of checks and balances, such as is found in the 
United States of America. Fourth, there is no executive veto over legislation. 
Fifth, the legislature has some direct control over the federal judges. The 
constitution provides that judges of the supreme court shall pass on the con- 
stitutionality of laws and that they shall be appointed by the Governor-General 
for life-time "on good behavior." The Constitution also gives power to the 
Governor-General and to parliament to remove a judge for proved misbehavior or 
incapacity. Our cumbersome method of impeachment is avoided. Long terms of 
office and this ultimate control by parliament are said to result in a high 
character of the judiciary and democracy is based directly on public regard for 
the law. 


THE RISE OF PHOPLE’S UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY 


A pamphlet on Newer Adult Education in Germany published by the World 
Association for Adult Education, an English group led by Mr. Albert Mansbridge, 
is reviewed by Mr. Herbert Croly in the December 12 NEW REPUBLIC. This new move- 
ment in Germany finds expression in the development of the Volkshochschulen or 
People’s Universities. They sprang up after the war, being formed by groups of 
people who sought nct for practical knowledge but who had a spiritual hunger 
and turned to education for relief. The State has placed assembly rooms at the 
disposal of these schools and Prussia and other governments have set up depart- 
Ments of adult education. Most of these seekers after education are wage-earners 
but there are also many from the lower-middle class. It seems that after the 
war there came a time of self-examination for these people. They began to look 
More critically upon themselves. They sought a fuller, more adequate life. 
They organized themselves’ into distinctly cultural schools, where there are 
lectures and discussions. There are, however, no degrees or examinations. 
There is education for its own sake. The subjects studied are "infinitely vari- 
ous", in fact, to the conventional educator the subject matter is a veritable 
Chaos. But this flexibility and the smallness of the groups are considered 
hopeful signs by these leaders in adult education. It is pointed out that un- 
doubtedly this is one method used by groups of Germans to escape from the rigors 
Gnd monotonies of industrial life. Mr. Croly hopes that in America we will 
800n have educational experiments of this kind - "free, disinterested, coopera- 
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tive, democratic and self-determined"., He considers that conditions are less 
favorable in this country. "The American people are still too successful." 
But he believes there are signs of a growing discontent sven among prosperous 
Americans and of a desire for mental adventure. 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT ON THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Students of social affairs will show unusual interest in Gifford 
Pinchot’s utterance on the present agricultural situation because Pennsylvania’s 
governor has a long record of both interest and achievement in the field of 
rural social welfare. Mr. Pinchot’s suggestions, given in an address before 
the convention of the Farmers’ Union, are significant because they urge no 
political panacea, nor indeed any legislation save that which would enable the 
farmer to secure the type of credit he needs. Rather would Mr, Pinchot throw 
the burden of bettering present ills upon the farmer himself through the organ- 
ization of enormously increased cooperation in storage, marketing and buying. 
The second step is better and cheaper distribution which can come partly through 
better roads, and partly through better water transportation such as the pro- 

posed Lakes-to-Gulf deep waterway. Finally, he urges that @ system of giant 
' power be developed, utilizing water power and other natural resources in great 
systems for electrical transmission. 


THE "PRIVATE SCHOOL CLIQUE” AT HARVARD 


Corliss Lamont, a Harvard student, son of Thomas W. Lamont of the house 
of J. P. Morgan-and Co., says in an article in the HARVARD ADVOCATE that Har- 
vard University is a "hot-bed of snobbery" and is run by a clique of students 
from private preparatory schools. Lamont gives certain figures to support his 
charge. There are two groups in the University, he says: one coming from the 
exclusive Eastern preparatory schools, the other from the high schools. The 
first group controls Harvard’s extra-class life; the second, however, excels in 
the classroom. Social suscess at Harvard is crowned by election to one of the 
@ight final clubs. In 1923 eighty-two out of the eighty-five men elected came 
from the private school group. Lamont further charges that this group controls 
Sports, musical and glee clubs and the college publications. Mr. James W. D. 
Beymour, Secretary of the University for Information and Secretary for Alumni 
Affairs told Silas Bent, representing the NEW YORK TIMES, that the figures used 
by Lamont appeared to be entirely correct and that this situation is not new 
and that there is nothing sensational about this article, It seems that the 
private school man is quickly taken into Boston’s society, that he emphasizes 
extra-curricuiar activities because of family customs and because his social 
achievements are quickly recognized by business executives who steer clear of 
the studious type when selecting college men, The public school group, it also 
Gppears, does not care for social affairs and does not strive to enter into 
Wany extra-curricular activities. Lamont and his friend MacVeagh, who are 
| both private school men, criticize the men of their group because they do not 

devote more time to their studies. The two have organized debating clubs to 
get the private school men interested in discussing public questions and to 
try to bridge the gap between the two groups. 
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